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We might note too, though as a digression, the 
rapid accumulation of discoveries and studies 
tending to make real and vivid to us the Eliza- 
bethan life which the dramatists presented in their 
plays, and of which they were themselves a part. 
Professor Wallace's recent discoveries in the Pub- 
lic Record Office, London, are the most significant 
as throwing light on Shakespeare's London resi- 
dence and social relations during the years when 
some of his greatest plays were being written, 
making clear his neighborly instinct, his sympa- 
thy with young and old, and his contact with a 
French household while he was \vriting Henry V ; 
making plausible too, a host of sentimental infer- 
ences so tempting that writers are already busy 
upon them." Mr. A. W. Pollard's SAa^espeare's 
Folios and Quartos, A Study in the Bibliography 
oj Shakespeare's Plays 159^-1685,^^ tells the story 
of the publication of the quartos and folios, ex- 
plains conditions governing publications in Shake- 
speare's day, laws regulating licenses, &c., and 
contributes insight if not a large bulk of new 
material. There ai'e various books too, of the 
type of The Elizabethan People,^^ by Henry Thew 
Stephenson, and The Literary Profession in the 
Elizabethan Age,^ the last much more contribu- 
tive than Mr. Stephenson's book but both helping 
in the appaeciation of the age, of the economic, 
social and other conditions which prevailed, and 
especially of that elusive compound, the Eliza- 
bethan spirit. 

When one considers not only Professor Wallace's 
Shakespearian discoveries noted above, but earlier 
ones published or reported at various times by him, " 

" Tlie neoessitj for cawtion in such inferences is, how- 
ever, already suggested by Professor Bruce' s timely re- 
minder in The Nation, Alarcli 12, that the name Mountjoy 
or Montjoy is found aheady in Holinshed, one of Shake- 
speare's sources, though not in the other and later. The 
Famous Victories. 

"MethuenCo., 1909. 

"5 Published by Henry Holt & Co., 1910. 

1° Publications of the Dniveraity of Manchester, English 
Series, i, University Press, Manchester, 1909. 

"The Newly Discovered Shakespeare Documaits in Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Studies, 1905, and Engliaclie Studien, 
April, 1906 ; certain documents concerning Blackfriars 
Theatre, announced— 1906, The New York Times; The 
Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars in University of 
Nebi-aska Studies, 1908 ; Recasting the History of Shake- 
speare in The New York Times, October 3, 1909. 



and still others, by other scholars, conveniently 
cited by Mr. Sidney Lee in tlie preface of his 
1908 edition of his Life of William Shakespeare, 
there seems ground for hoping tliat we may grow 
into fairly vivid realization not only of the man 
Shakespeare himself, but of the theatrical circle 
and special stage history which are of supreme 
interest because of their relation to him. The 
future historian of the Elizabethan stage must 
find himself immensely richer than he could other- 
wise have been, by reason of the very recent ac- 
quisitions of scholars ; and while we may difier 
from Mr. Wallace at times, as to relative values, 
no one will be slow to grant that his discoveries 
are among the most interesting and significant 
that modern searchers have brought to light. 



0. L. Hatchee. 



Bryn Mawr College. 



A NOTE ON BEOWULF 1142-1145. 

My attention has been drawn by a note in the 
new edition of Holthausen's Beowulf (vol. ii, p. 
xxviii f. ), to some iuterestu)g observations by Dr. 
E. Imelmann, of Bonn, as to lines 1142-1145 of 
Beowulf, in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung of 17 
April, 1909. Imehnann considers that Hunlaf- 
ing is the name of a brother of Guthlaf and Oslaf 
(=the Ordlaf of Fiiinsbnrg 18), and that he 
joined them in helping Hengest to revenge him- 
self on Finn and carry off Hildeburh. The name 
occurs in a late Brut-version (Cott. Vesp. D iv) 
at fol. 139b :— 

"In diebus Ulis, imperante Valentiniano, reg- 
num barbarorum et germanomm exortum est, 
turgentesque populi et nationes per totam Euro- 
pam consederunt. Hoc testantur gesta Rodulphi 
et Hunlapii Unwini et Widie, Horsi et Hengisti, 
Waltef et Hame, quorum quidam in Italia, qui- 
dam in Gallia, alii in Britannia, ceteri vero in 
Germania armis et rebus bellicis clarueruut." 

He also quotes Chadwick, Origins of the English 
Nation, 1907, p. 52, as pointing out that in the 
Sldgldunga Saga three of the seven sons of the 
Danish King Leifus are called Hunleifus, Oddlei- 
fus and Gunuleifus ; and Ilen4 Huchon (iJeime 
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Oermanique, iii, 626 *) as identifying them with 
the three Beo^nilfine heroes. And he says Huchon 
rightly translates the passage, — which he does as 
follows: — " Aussi lui, (Hengest) ne recula-t'il 
pas devant la destin4e, lorsque Hunlafing le mit 
en possession de la lumilre de la guerre, de I'ex- 
cellente ep6e, dont le tranchant 4tait fameux 
parmi les Jutes (ou parmi les grants)." Imel- 
mann himself translates line 1142 ' Daher ver- 
weigerte er es dem Geschick nicht ' (= sah darin 
seinen Wink und gehorchte ihm). 

I venture to suggest that Hunlaf, and not 
Hunlafing, is the proper name of Oslaf and Guth- 
laf's brother, and that the reference in line 1143 
is to a son of Hunlaf. This is in accordance with 
both the authorities quoted by Imelmann, and it 
would agree with the usual custom in Anglo- 
Saxon nomenclature, while it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to find a case where one broth- 
er's name ended in the same syllable as that of 
the others, but with the addition of -ing. It is 
no doubt unusual in BemimlJ to mention a son of 
somebody without also mentioning his own name 
(Scyld Scefing, etc.). We have Wselsing stand- 
ing by itself at line 877, but Sigemund's name is 
given at line 875, so that is not a strong paral- 
lel : — but this seems a less difficulty than the 
other. If we may go by the order in the Skigl- 
dunga Saga, Hunlaf would be the eldest brother, 
and probably he was dead before the attack in the 
Finmburg. It is noteworthy that he, and not 
Guthlaf and Oslaf, are mentioned in the Brut- 
version (above quoted) which also contains the 
name of Hengest. If, as is not unlikely, Hunlaf 
had been killed by the Frisians, lines 1148-1150 
may well have reference to Guthlaf and Oslaf s 
personal loss, and to their position as his natural 
avengers. 

It is a great relief to find that the personage of 
line 1143 is a Dane, as it clears out of the road 
translations which must have been felt to be un- 
satisfactory. There must, however, still be some 
doubt as to the exact meaning of lines 1142 and 
1145. 

(1) ' vmroldrxden ' is, I think, not ' law of 
the world' or 'fate,' but 'custom of the world,' 
looked at from the religious poin of view (see the 
compounds of * weorold ' in Bosworth- Toller) so 

* "Eev. Herman." in the Dtsch. Litztg. and Hoithau- 
sen, is a misprmt. 



that the line would mean ' He did not run counter 
to the way of the world,' i. e., he fell into temp- 
tation, as most people would have done under such 
circumstances (mvd). This point of view is ex- 
emplified elsewhere in Beowulf (e. g., worolddr, 
17) and seems more likely here than the too 
Oriental fatalism of 'He did not resist his fate,' 
or the too cynical ' He took the hint.' 

(2) What does line 1145 mean ? Was Hilde- 
leoma (I adopt Holthausen's suggestion that this 
is the proper name of a sword) originally a Danish 
or a Frisian sword ? Had Hunlaf, or Hunlaf' s 
son, captured it in a former contest, or had it 
been given to him at the dealings out of treasure ? 
The last supposition seems most unlikely. Most 
probably the sword was a Danish one, and it may 
be that we must take line 1145 as meaning that it 
had already done good service in fight against the 
Eotens. The recollection of its past history would 
thus be likely to rouse Hengest. 

But there is another alternative i—iScBS may 
here mean ' hence,' ' and so ' ; — the line referring 
to the future. 'And so its edges became well 
known among the Eotens' (i. e., Hengest made 
good use of it). It may be objected that adver- 
bial ^ces never begins a clause in Beomdf, but as 
the same may be said of demonstrative tSces, this is 
not a serious objection. (The fact is that the 
position of Sees in this line is unique in the poem. ) 
The use of sivylce in the next line seems to me 
rather to favor the view of a future interpretation 
(Schucking, Satzverknupfung, pp. 84, 85, a^d 
cp. especially lines 1151-2, where the meaning is 
clearly ' besides this ' ) . 

John E. Claek Hall. 
HewoHh, York, England. 



WOODBEEEY'S EEVISED LIFE OF POE. 

The Life of Edgar Allan Poe, Personal and Lit- 
eracy, with his Chief Correspondence with Men 
of Letters. By George E. Woodberry. 2 vols. 
Pp. xii -f 383 ; viii + 481. Boston and New 
York : Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. 

Students of Foe everywhere will welcome the 
revised edition of Professor George E. Wood- 



